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SPECIAL NOTICE 
CHANGE IN DUES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Beginning January 1, 1952, the following membership rates are 
assigned to institutional and individual members by decision of the 
Executive Board at Baltimore on June 19, 1951: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $25.00. 


Major Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Major Seminary 
Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $100.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $75.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $50.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institu- 
tions holding Associate Membership pay $25.00 per year. 


Secondary School Dues: Each High School and Academy with an 
enrollment over 700 pays an annual fee of $15.00; each with enrollment 
from 401 to 700 pays an annual fee of $12.50; each with enrollment 
from 151 to 400 pays an annual fee of $10.00; each with enrollment 
under 150 pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Elementary School Dues: Each Elementary School with an en- 
rollmerit in excess of 500 pays $6.00 annually; schools with an en- 
rollment of from 200 to 500 pay $5.00 annually; schools with an 
enrollment of below 200 pay $4.00 annually. The annual fee for indi- 
vidual membership is $4.00. 


Catholic Deaf Education Dues: Each member in the Catholic 
Deaf Education Section pays an annual fee of $4.00. 


Catholic Blind Education Dues: An institutional member in the 
Catholic Blind Education Section pays an annual fee of $5.00. Indi- 
vidual members pay $4.00. 


General Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education ots become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
for individual membership in all departments, except Sustaining and 
School Superintendents’, is $4.00. 


Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE FOURTH INTER-AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS, RIO DE JANEIRO, 
BRAZIL, JULY 25-AUGUST 5, 1951 


REv. EDWARD B. ROONEY, S.J.! 


From July 25 to August 5, 1951, dazzling Rio de Janeiro 
was the host city to the Fourth Inter-American Catholic 
Educational Congress held under the auspices of the Con- 
federacién Interamericana de Educacién Catélica. The 
writer of this report and Dr. Manoel Cardozo, Curator of 
the Lima Library at the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., were the United States delegates official- 
ly accredited to the Congress by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference and the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. The presence in Rio of three other representa- 
tives from the United States enabled us to augment our 
American delegation. These were: the Rev. José A. Sob- 
rino, 8.J., director of a group of Spanish students doing 
graduate work in the United States; Sister Mary John 
Berchmans of Rosary College, River Forest, Ill., who is 
studying in Rio on a State-Department fellowship; and Dr. 
Andrew L. Romeo, professor of Romance Languages at 
Loyola University, New Orleans, who was doing post-doc- 
toral studies in Rio. 


The Inter-American Catholic Educational Confedera- 
tion (hereafter referred to as CIEC) was founded at 
Bogota, Colombia, in 1945, where, with the enthusiastic ap- 
proval and support of the hierarchy of Latin America, it 
convened the First Inter-American Catholic Educational 
Congress. The second and third congresses were held in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1946, and at La Paz, Bolivia, 
in 1948. The writer of this report attended the Buenos 
Aires congress as an official observer for the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association. My report on that congress 
was printed in the August, 1947, issue of the National Cath- 


1 Executive Director, Jesuit Educational Association, New York, 
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olic Educational Association Bulletin (Vol. XLIV, No. 4). 
Any who desire more detailed information on the history 
of CIEC will find it in that report. 

The ordinary business of the CIEC is conducted by a 
permanent executive committee (Comite Permanente) made 
up of seven representatives from the locality in which the 
office of the Confederation is situated, and ten non-resident 
members chosen by lot from among the Inter-American 
republics having national Catholic educational associations. 
One of the main functions of the organization is to convene, 
usually every two years, the Inter-American Catholic Edu- 
cational Congress, to be held in member countries, according 
to alphabetical order. Within the year preceding the bien- 
nial congress, the permanent executive committee deter- 
mines the subject matter and the general lines of the con- 
gress; the execution of the program and all details of organ- 
ization are left to the official Catholic educational associa- 
tion in the country in which the congress is to be held. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE RIO CONGRESS 


Under the able presidency of Very Rev. Arturo Alonso, 
S.J., the Catholic Educational Association of Brazil began 
long in advance to make careful preparations for the Rio 
congress. The successful execution of these plans merits 
our heartfelt congratulations. Our Holy Father, Pius XII, 
was represented at the congress by His Eminence, Jaime 
Barros Camara, the Cardinal Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro, 
whom he had appointed his legate. In addition to this func- 
tion of Vatican Legate, Cardinal Camara was also the presi- 
dent of the congress. His presence at every plenary session 
as well as his frequent and illuminating participation in the 
discussions was an inspiration to the entire congress. 

While mere numbers that attend a congress may not 
always be a measure of its ultimate success, they are surely 
an indication of interest in it. That the interest in the Rio 
congress was extraordinary can be seen from the fact that 
well in advance of the opening day over eleven hundred per- 
sons had signified their intention to attend. The actual 
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attendance reached close to fifteen hundred. As might be 
expected, the number of official delegates and other repre- 
sentatives from the various republics of the Americas was 
in direct proportion to their proximity to Rio de Janeiro. 
Brazil, of course, had by far the largest representation. 
Official delegations came from the Catholic educational as- 
sociations of all but one of the twenty-two American repub- 
lics. The Central Office of Education for Latin America, 
which has been established within the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminaries and Universities, sent as its representative, 
Monsignor Mario Ginetti. From France, Belgium, and 
Spain came specially invited experts in various areas of 
Catholic education. 

On the days of the opening and closing of the congress, 
public sessions were held in the beautiful Teatro Municipal 
of Rio. All other sessions were held at the spacious Colégio 
Sao José, conducted by the Marist Brothers, in the Tijuca 
section of Rio. Transportation to Sao José from the hotels 
and other colleges was provided by the Catholic colleges of 
Rio, each one of which seemed to have an entire fleet of 
buses to pick up and deliver its regular students. The time 
of the congress coincided with the annual month’s vacation 
given on the occasion of the national holidays. Mid-winter, 
which comes in July and August in Rio, was warm and 
pleasant and proved a most acceptable time for such a con- 
gress. 


On Wednesday, July 25, solemn pontifical Mass of the 
Holy Ghost was celebrated in Rio’s beautiful cathedral, 
Igreja da Candalaria, by His Eminence Carlos Carmelo de 
Vasconcelos Motta, Cardinal Archbishop of Sao Paulo. 
This was followed by a reception of all official delegates 
by His Eminence Cardinal Camara. After a luncheon at 
the Colégio Santo Inacio, the solemn opening session of the 
congress took place. 

An indication of the attitude of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment and the hierarchy of Brazil toward the Inter-Amer- 
ican Catholic Educational Congress can be seen from the 
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fact that both the opening and closing meetings were made 
civil as well as ecclesiastical events. The speakers at the 
opening meeting weré Dr. Joao Carlos Vital, Prefect of 
the Federal District, Dr. Ernesto Simo Filho, Minister of 
Education and Health, Cardinal] Camara, and the writer of 
this report who, as one of the official delegates, was invited 
to respond, in the name of all the foreign delegations, to the 
welcome accorded us by the church and state dignitaries 
of Brazil. To mark the international character of the con- 
gress, I was asked to speak in English. The speakers at 
the closing session on Saturday, August 4, included Arch- 
bishop Aquino Correa of Cuiaba, a member of the Brazilian 
Academy of Letters, Dr. Pedro Calmon, rector of the Uni- 
versity of Brazil, Dr. John Neves da Fontoura, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Marino Peres Duran, delegate from 
Cuba, the Cardinal Legate, and the President of the Repub- 
lic of Brazil, Dr. Getulio Vargas. It should be remarked 
that President Vargas assisted at the entire closing session 
and read, from his presidential box, a very striking paper 
on the place of the Church and Catholic education in Brazil. 
At the close of this session, a pleasant surprise was afforded 
the delegates in the form of a radio address in Portuguese 
direct from the Vatican by His Holiness, Pius XII. An 
open-air Mass of Thanksgiving on Sunday, August 5, sched- 
uled to be celebrated in the Municipal Stadium, had to be 
transferred to the Cathedral because of heavy rain. The 
social program during the conference included a reception 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, luncheons at the various 
Catholic colleges, a visit to the famous statue, O Cristo 
Redemptor on Mt. Corcovado, and an excursion to Petro- 
polis, arranged by the Bandierantes (the Girl Scouts) of 
Brazil. 


As at the previous congresses, plenary sessions were held 
each day. In addition to these plenary sessions, there were 
almost daily meetings of the various working commissions 
whose function it was to discuss the papers and reports that 
had been submitted on the individual items of the program, 
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and to prepare for discussion at plenary sessions specific 
recommendations and resolutions. Anyone who wished 
could submit a formal paper or observations on any one of 
the subjects listed on the program. For the most part, how- 
ever, the papers were from the countries to which the topics 
had been assigned. These papers were given to the chair- 
men of the commissions and, generally speaking, formed 
the basis for discussion at the commissions’ meetings. The 
subject listed as No. 3 of the program, “Limiting the Sub- 
ject Matter of the Congress,”’ was assigned to Ecuador and 
the United States. Each of the eleven commissions was in 
charge of the official delegations of one or more inter-Amer- 
ican countries. Each commission elected its own chairman 
and secretary. Delegates and other representatives were 
free to attend the meetings of any working commissions 
they wished. The conclusions and recommendations of each 
commission were reported to the plenary session by a 
relator or reporter elected by the commission. 


The procedure at the plenary sessions was generally: 
first, to dispose of routine announcements and business mat- 
ters. After that, the relator read the report of his working 
commission and the report was then thrown open to dis- 
cussion from the floor. All delegates had the right to speak 
from the floor. Non-delegates could speak with permission 
of the chairman. To obtain permission to speak from the 
floor, one had to send in his name to the chairman who then 
called on speakers in the order of their inscription. Speak- 
ers had to confine their remarks to five minutes and were 
permitted to speak only once on the same subject. 


The chiefs, or chairmen, of the national delegations had 
seats on a raised platform at the front of the auditorium. 
They comprised the “legislative body” of the conference. 
Only they could vote and only they could give permission to 
a speaker to extend his remarks beyond five minutes. 

On the stage of the auditorium were seated His Emi- 
nence Jaime Cardinal Camara, the Papal Legate, who also 
acted as President of the Congress; Monsignor Ginetti, the 
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representative of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities; the “chairman of debates,” Father Arturo 
Alonso, 8.J., and others who, as a special mark of honor, 
were invited. 


While the language of Brazil is Portuguese, speakers 
were free to use any of the major languages of the American 
republics. Hence, the official languages of the congress 
were Portuguese, Spanish, English, and French. Actually 
all of these languages were used in the meetings. In addi- 
tion, Italian was heard from Monsignor Ginetti. The only 
language for which a translation was given was English 
and that more for the benefit of the general audience than 
for the delegates since the great majority of these seemed 
to understand English, and many of them spoke it. 


The reports of the working commissions were generally 
in the form of resolutions, recommendations, or observa- 
tions directly connected with the subject matter assigned 
to each of them. As a result of the general discussion, many 
suggestions were made on changes to be introduced, on 
resolutions to be added or deleted. No suggested change or 
addition could be voted on unless it were submitted in 
writing. Following the general discussion, the relator was 
given an opportunity to answer objections or make further 
comment. The secretary of the meeting, the Rev. Paul 
Bressan, a Barnabite Father, then read the recommended 
changes and these were voted on by the chairmen of the 
delegations. Actually only those changes were approved 
for which a very strong case had been made in the discus- 
sion. All of us who acted as chairmen of delegations seemed 
to feel that the commissions had given a great deal of time 
and study to the commission reports and that their reports 
should be accepted unless a very cogent reason for a change 
had been presented. Once approved, the conclusions and 
recommendations became official, subject only to approval 
by the Cardinal Legate. As might be expected, this proce- 
dure was time-consuming. Often enough, the discussion 
developed more heat than light—not an unusual phe- 
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nomenon in meetings of educators—but by and large the 
procedure paid dividends. 


THE PROGRAM 


The general subject matter of the Rio congress as an- 
nounced in the program was “The Integral Formation of 
the Adolescent—Religious and Moral Formation.” Per- 
haps a more exact formula would be: “Religious and Moral 
Features of the Integral Formation of Youth.” This sub- 
ject was broken down into ten divisions, each one assigned 
for study to one or more national groups before the con- 
gress, and to a working commission during the congress 
itself. The first three commissions dealt with the following 
general topics: 

1. The General Meaning of Integral Education 

2. Non-Christian Views on Integral Education 

3. Limiting the Subject Matter of the Congress 


The next seven topics dealt with the following specific 
aspects of the general subject: 
4. Training the Moral Conscience of Youth 
. Training the Affections 
. Training the Will 
. Character Training 
. Personality Training 
Special Problems Dealing with the Religious Sense, 
Purity, the Crisis of Faith in the Adolescent, and Vocation 
10. Social Education 


To an eleventh commission was assigned the considera- 
tion of various special problems directly connected with 
CIEC or not otherwise provided for in the program. In 
answer to a special request, a twelfth commission was set 
up to study university problems. 

Since the formal conclusions and recommendations of 
the Fourth Inter-American Catholic Educational Congress 
run to over 20 typewritten pages, it is clearly beyond the 
sphere of this paper to give even a summary of them. Per- 
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haps another article in a later issue of the Bulletin might 
be devoted to summarizing the conclusions. 

The third commission which was to study the subject, 
“Limiting the Subject Matter of the Fourth Congress,” 
was assigned to Ecuador and the United States. In the 
belief that the conclusions of our commission should govern 
and guide the conclusions of all the other commissions, we 
kept at our task and finished our report on the second day 
of the meeting. It might be worth quoting the report of 
this commission, both as an example of the kind of reports 
the commissions were called on to make and also as a sample 
of the kind of direction that the United States and the 
Ecuador delegations tried to give the meeting, which is as 
follows: 

1. By social and moral education of youth, we mean 
the formation in the adolescent of a moral conscience 
capable of discerning good and evil, and enabling the 
adolescent to sanctify by practicing the first and avoid- 
ing the second. This conscience must inspire the youth 
both in his individual and in his social conduct. It is our 
understanding that this congress shall limit itself, for 
the most part, to adolescents of secondary and higher 
education age. 

2. Moral and social formation of youth is particularly 
necessary in these times when a warfare of ideas is being 
waged in the field of social problems and when the hope 
of victory lies chiefly in youth. 

3. While emphasizing the importance of the moral 
and social aspects of education as the proper subject mat- 
ter of this congress, we recognize that there are other 
elements, especially in the fields of the intellectual and the 
scientific, that are of equal or similar importance for an 
integral Christian formation. 

4. The general wording, “The Social and Moral For- 
mation of Youth,” imposes a series of limitations in the 
development of the subject matter of the congress. We 
should not attempt to establish a Catholic criteriology 
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on the family, on education, on economics, on the state. 
Rather, presupposing and accepting the Catholic doc- 
trine on these, our task is to study how best to form our 
adolescents according to that doctrine. 

5. Nor should we endeavor to elaborate a purely 
theoretic study on conscience, free will, character, and 
personality. Our task is rather to endeavor to apply the 
data of philosophy, theology, history, and the experimen- 
tal sciences to the problem of forming the social and 
moral conscience of youth. 


6. While the education of youth is related to problems 
of the family, the effort of this congress should’ be to 
insist on our own obligations as educators rather than to 
point out the obligations of others. 

7. As far as social education is concerned, it is not 
our purpose to solve the social problem as it exists in 
this hemisphere; nor are we simply to repeat the teach- 
ing of the papal encyclicals; but, rather, taking for 
granted and accepting the doctrine of the encyclicals, our 
effort should be to study how best to form our students 
so that they will put into practice in their lives the teach- 
ings of the encyclicals. 

8. We feel that the conclusions of this congress should 
rest not only upon premises of sound doctrine in keeping 
with the teachings of the Church, but also on the concrete 
facts and realities of life in America in 1951, so that our 
teachings may be applicable to our own continent. 

9. Among these concrete facts and realities should 
be included an objective analysis of the outcomes of the 
education we offer, and a study of the causes underlying 
those outcomes. 

10. It is suggested that each one of the national asso- 
ciations should before each future congress prepare a 
statistical and factual report on conditions in its own 
country having to do with the subject matter of the con- 
gress. 
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As I read the conclusions of the congress now, I have a 
definite impression that there was a sincere effort to keep 
within the limitations our commission suggested and to 
avoid too much theorizing and retracing of ground that had 
already been covered in previous congresses. The conclu- 
sions give evidence of a conscious attempt to make specific 
suggestions on how to put our fundamental Catholic prin- 
ciples on moral and social formation of youth into practice 
in our teaching and other educational activities. 

Naturally, a volume or more could be written on each 
of the sub-divisions of the program. The effort, then, to 
summarize in the form of conclusions and recommendations 
what were felt to be acceptable Catholic practices in the 
various areas covered by the congress, was commendable. 
These summaries will offer suggestions for further study 
and may well act as a guide for frequent examination of 
conscience by the faculty and administration of Catholic 
institutions. 

In connection with the reports of the various working 
commissions, it seems to me that the procedure of requiring 
reports and then submitting them for discussion and adop- 
tion to plenary sessions has certain definite advantages. 
Some of its features might well be adapted and adopted to 
situations like our own here in the United States. First of 
all, the procedure puts a burden of responsibility for a 
definite output of work on each of the working commissions. 
Secondly, it affords an opportunity for an entire meeting 
to take a more active part in discussions, and is a means 
whereby a meeting can and must come to definite conclu- 
sions and positions. 

A good example of how this worked out, and one in 
which Catholic educators of the United States will be keenly 
interested, was the discussion of the problem of Latin- 
American students in the United States. For six years, 
Father José A. Sobrino, S.J., has been working with groups 
of Spanish students in the United States. During this time 
he has also made a study of Latin-American students in the 
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United States. Before going to the Rio congress, he pre- 
pared an excellent paper on this subject and he submitted 
it to Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt who urged him to 
make an effort to present the paper at the congress. The 
opportunity was offered by the eleventh commission which 
was set up to discuss special problems. I was present when 
Father Sobrino presented his study and, in a brief address, 
corroborated his position. The paper made a profound im- 
pression on all who heard or read it. The figures he gave 
could not help but have such an effect for they showed that 
of the 5,377 Latin-American students who were in colleges 
and universities in the United States in 1950, only 614 (or 
11.4 percent) were in Catholic institutions. The 334 men 
from Latin-American countries in Catholic institutions 
made up but 8.1 percent of all Latin-American men studying 
in the United States ; the 280 women in Catholic institutions 
made up 22 percent of all the Latin-American women study- 
ing in the United States. 


To the objection that many of these students received 
scholarship aid from secular colleges and universities in 
the United States, Father Sobrino was able to answer that 
over 85 percent of all Latin-American students studying 
in the United States pay full cost themselves, receiving no 
financial aid whatever. He showed conclusively that, if 
Latin-American students are coming to the States in ever- 
increasing numbers and if but a small percentage is finding 
its way into American Catholic institutions, Latin-Amer- 
ican educators are not without fault, for there are facilities 
in Catholic institutions in the United States for a large num- 
ber of these students. The result of the very animated dis- 
cussion was that the following resolution was submitted 
to the meeting of the official delegates and was passed by 
them unanimously: 

Latin-American students in the United States. We 

- recommend the establishment in each of the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics of a Catholic Center on Higher Education, 
under the sponsorship of the hierarchy and in coopera- 
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tion with the Catholic educational institutions of the 

respective nations. Particulars in regard to each center 

should be determined by each nation. The Center will 
be established for the purpose of: 

a) Distributing information received from the Inter- 
American Desk in Washington (i.e, at the National 
Catholic Educational Association or the National Wel- 
fare Conference) to circles interested in sending stu- 
dents to the United States, such as universities, high 
schools, parents’ and teachers’ associations, libraries, 
travel agencies, etc. 

b) Counseling the students going to the United 
States on schools and their programs of studies, problems 
of adaptation and accommodation, and assisting them in 
making arrangements for registration, travel, etc. 

c) Corresponding with Catholic educational institu- 
tions in the United States which may demand reports 
or information about prospective students. 

d) Maintaining a file of the national students going 
to and returning from the United States, and their activi- 
ties and position in the social and national life. The 
experience of these returning students could be of great 
value in the orientation of the new. 

e) Taking an active interest to the effect that scholar- 
ships and grants, national as well as international, be 
awarded to students with ability and vocation to be- 
come social workers in the Catholic field. 

This, I repeat, is an example of very salutary action by 
the congress. I am sure that we, Catholic educators, will 
not fail to do our part to meet the situation here in the 
United States. The apostolic value of such cooperative 
enterprise for the future of Catholicism in Latin-Ameri- 
can countries is incalculable. A reading of Father Sobrino’s 
report will make this clear to any who may have the least 
doubt about it. I hope a way will be found to make’ the 
entire report available to all our American Catholic colleges 
and universities. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS 


In my report on the Second Inter-American Catholic 
Educational Congress held in Buenos Aires in 1947, I stated 
that one of the good results I looked for from such con- 
gresses and other activities of the Confederacién Inter- 
americana de Educacién Catélica was the strengthening 
of national Catholic educational associations. At Rio, 
I sensed that there has been definite progress in this di- 
rection. This speaks well for the Confederacién for it 
means that it is serving as a unifying force for Catholic 
education in the Latin-American countries. Only when 
this unity grows will Catholic education and Catholic edu- 
cators in Latin America exert the power and influence for 
good that its size and their numbers warrant. Even now, 
the CIEC has reached that stage of development where it 
can afford to raise its voice to sponsor or to protest, and 
there are signs its voice is being listened to with growing 
respect. 


Another conclusion that I carried away with me from 
Rio was that we, Catholic educators of the United States, 
cannot afford not to take a keen and active interest in 
Catholic education in Latin America. There are indications 
that our own government is realizing more and more the 
importance of the position of the Church and of things 
Catholic in Latin America, and is acting accordingly. We, 
as Catholic educators, cannot do less. The whole concept 
of the mystical body urges it upon us; a Catholic sense of 
solidarity should also urge it. Active membership in, and 
support of, the CIEC is the most natural and effective way 
of making our interest count. That interest is keenly de- 
sired by Latin Americans. At his reception of the official 
delegates to the congress, Cardinal Camara told me how 
pleased he was that the United States had sent a delegation 
and how much it meant to the Confederacién that we were 
represented. The cordial reception and marked attention 
given to members of the American delegation each time 
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they spoke gave further proof that we are wanted and that 
our help is appreciated and valued. 


My own observation of the devotion of Catholic edu- 
cators in Latin America, of their awareness of the problems 
they face, and of their constant courageous efforts to meet 
the problems showed me that we, too, have much to learn 
from them, and that cooperation with them will redound 
as much to our good as to theirs. 


Another way of cooperating with CIEC is to take an 
active interest in the Revista Interamericana de Educacién 
Catélica. This review, which appears every two months, 
is an excellent educational magazine and is the official 
organ of CIEC. Subscription to it can be entered by 
writing Revista Interamericana de Educacién Catoélica, 
Edificio Stella, Carrera 6a, 10-42, Bogota, Colombia. Sub- 
scription rate for the United States is three dollars per 
year. 

One constantly hears the expression that the physical 
and economic resources of the countries south of the Rio 
Grande have scarcely been touched. The implication is that 
the future of Latin-American countries is rosy; that their 
impact on economic and political development of the world, 
and of the western hemisphere particularly, will be enor- 
mous; that a good-neighbor policy between the American 
republics is the wisest of all policies. There are sources— 
or better—a source of spiritual energy in those same 
countries south of the Rio Grande. Cooperation among 
Catholic educators offers one of the best means of exploit- 
ing that spiritual energy. The very process of mutual co- 
operation between Catholic educators of the Americas will 
lay the best possible foundation for a lasting and a deeper 
good-neighbor policy. For it will serve to emphasize that 
we are not merely neighbors—and should be good ones— 
but, more important still, that we are brothers because 
we are members all of the Body of Christ, and sons of God. 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF UNESCO: 
SIXTH SESSION 
C. J. NUESSE, Ph.D.! 


INTRODUCTION 


A sociologist seeking to apply his textbook formulas may 
observe in the growth of UNESCO an apt illustration of 
the course and early trials of a social movement. Born 
amid yearnings toward ideals not aiways well formulated 
and only partly realistic, handicapped at the start by poor 
administration and hardly manageable programs voted by 
the General Conference, subjected to merciless criticism 
and ridicule by those opposed to its purposes and faint 
praise from many of its erstwhile supporters, UNESCO 
has nevertheless survived its infant years and has acquired 
the formal, institutional character which in a social body 
signifies ability to stand or proceed on its own feet. There 
are still falterings and tumbles, the aims are not surely set, 
there are many irrelevant movements to be eliminated 
and complete confidence and boldness to be acquired. For 
the years ahead there is always the possibility of fatal mis- 
hap or disease, or the worse fate of permanent impairment 
and stunted growth. But the observer in 1951 must reckon 
with the formation now evident in UNESCO and with the 
direction of its potentialities toward the significant goals 
originally envisioned. 

This fact of an increasing sense of direction in the 
organization was the present writer’s most general im- 
pression at the conclusion of the Sixth Session of the Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO, held at Paris from June 18 
to July 11, 1951.2 Comparisons with previous annual ses- 


1 Assistant Professor of Sociology, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. : 

2 The delegation of the United States included the following rep- 
resentatives appointed by the President: Howland H. Sargeant, chair- 
man; George D. Stoddard, vice chairman; Mrs. Helen Potter Russell, 
Elvin C. Stakman, George F. Zook, and the Congressional adviser, 
Representative Prince H. Preston, Jr. The following advisers were 
appointed by the Secretary of State: Jaime Benitez, Mrs. Emily Taft 
Douglas, John FE. Eklund, Luther H. Evans, Frank L. Fernbach, Paul 
Green, Roscoe Martin, Frederick D. G. Ribble, and John Schulman. 
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sions could be made only on the basis of published reports 
or accounts of participants. Such comparisons, however, 
understood in the light of what seemed to be rather sober 
stocktaking and realistic planning during the Sixth Ses- 
sion, may be taken to justify a genuine, if guarded, 
optimism. 

Attendance at the meetings of the Conference and of 
the United States delegation as an observer for NCWC 
and a member of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO was naturally an interesting and rewarding 
experience. From a personal point of view, it was perhaps 
of greatest value in making concrete and real the program 
and administrative pattern of the organization. It is not 
easy to gain clarity in these matters from study alone, or 
even from activity in behalf of UNESCO on a local or na- 
tional scale. To see in the making the decisions, programs, 
budgets, and action plans of an international body is quite 
another thing. It is the object of this report to share with 
readers in so far as possible the “feeling” of “actuality” 
derived from day-to-day observations. To this end, only 
the principal decisions made during the Sixth Session will 
be summarized without an attempt at completeness. Read- 
ers interested in fuller accounts or in details may obtain 
them from official sources.* 

What, then, is UNESCO doing these days? The attempt 
to answer this question will be organized under three head- 
ings: (1) UNESCO’S support for the United Nations 
System, (2) the special project in fundamental education 
voted by the Sixth Session, and (3) the regular program 
adopted for 1952. In addition, a few items pertaining to 
administration will be considered, and throughout the fol- 
lowing an effort will be made to highlight some of the un- 
resolved issues in the organization. 





3 An informal report of the United States delegation may be ob- 
tained from the UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The official report will be available in the near future. 
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UNESCO’s ROLE IN THE UN SYSTEM 


Appraisals of UNESCO’S activities cannot properly be 
undertaken without recognition of their relation to the 
entire United Nations System. UNESCO was brought into 
this system as a specialized agency to promote collaboration 
among nations through education, science, and culture. The 
words of the charter are now universally known: “That 
since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 
The entire annual program of UNESCO must be evaluated 
in terms of its contribution to this objective. 

A distinction may be made between activities which sup- 
port the long-range objectives of international cultural 
cooperation and those with the more immediate purpose of 
spreading understanding and support of the United Nations 
System itself. Current tensions make the latter especially 
urgent. The United States delegation sought, therefore, 
to impress its own sense of this urgency upon the Con- 
ference. 

At the very beginning of the Sixth Session, attention 
was drawn to the significance of the war which began on 
June 25, 1950, in Korea. The Secretary General of the 
United Nations, Mr. Trygve Lie, reminded the delegates, 
“For the first time in history, a world organization acted 
to meet armed aggression with collective force.” On the 
anniversary of the assault upon the Republic of Korea, 
Mr. Howland Sargeant, chairman of the United States 
delegation, who had been elected president of the Sixth 
Session, called upon the delegates to observe a moment of 
silent tribute to those fighting to uphold principles written 
into the charter of UNESCO. And on July 2, as the agree- 
ment for ceasefire negotiations was announced, Mr. Jaime 
Torres Bodet, Director General of UNESCO, recalled the 
organization’s response to the appeal of the Economic and 
Social Council for assistance to the civil population of 
Korea and support for the action undertaken there by the 
United Nations. At the same time, he announced receipt 
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of a request for assistance from the Minister of Education 
of the country, and suggested the course of action to be 
taken in meeting this request. 


Two resolutions passed by the Conference pledged direct 
support to the United Nations’ efforts to maintain peace. 
One accepted the invitation of the Economic and Social 
Council to endorse and contribute to the Twenty Year Pro- 
gram for achieving peace submitted by the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, and reaffirmed intentions to 
promote vigorously the Declaration of Human Rights and 
the technical assistance program. Another resolution, 
adopted as part of the annual program in the social sciences, 
authorized the Director General, upon request from the 
Economic and Social Council and with the approval of the 
Executive Board, to undertake studies, inquiries, or con- 
sultations which might assist actions of the United Nations 
to prevent conflicts or to restore normal life to communities 
after the cessation of hostilities. Dr. George Stoddard, vice 
chairman of the United States delegation, spoke eloquently 
in behalf of this resolution and its application to the prob- 
lems of reconstruction in Korea. 

This account should indicate that the General Conference 
was not meeting in a political vacuum. It was immediately 
noted that no delegates were present from Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Czechoslovakia, the three countries from “behind 
the Iron Curtain” which are members of UNESCO. The 
seating of the Chinese delegates, and their admission to vot- 
ing on resolutions, in spite of the inability of their country 
to meet its obligations to the Treasury, brought some de- 
bate. On other occasions, a resolution proposed by Yugo- 
slavia, or the opposing positions of Israel and an Arab 
state, or the admission of Germany and Japan, with Viet- 
Nam, Cambodia, and Laos as new member states, reminded 
delegates of the divisions existing between nations and 
groups. Director General Torres Bodet made a particularly 
acute observation in presenting his annual report, when he 
declared : 
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Ideology is more and more becoming part of the very 
structure of the State. By a process of action and reac- 
tion, philosophy, values, cultural expression and even 
scientific speculation are being given an increasingly 
political color. We have here a set of problems of the 
greatest importance for the future of civilization, which 
go far beyond the technical activities to which the or- 
ganization has hitherto confined itself, but which the 
General Conference cannot afford to ignore. 

_ Nevertheless, a fairly large number of delegates ap- 
peared to be anxious to avoid “political” discussions. These 
included, on the one hand, representatives of nations at- 
tempting to avoid direct commitments on issues now divid- 
ing the world, and, on the other, many eminent intellectuals 
who have apparently always conceived of UNESCO as 
essentially an intellectual movement, devoted to broad and 
necessarily remote aims, and more dependent for their 
achievement upon individual influence than upon effective 
organization and mass communication. This statement is 
necessarily an oversimplification of the “non-political” 
point of view, which, in its difference from the more direct 
and possibly impatient tendency typical of American think- 
ing, illustrates one of those deep cultural divisions in the 
world which UNESCO is pledged both to respect and to 
bridge. One cannot observe the variant approaches to issues 
of, for example, the Indians, the Latin Americans, or the 
French, without coming to realize in some degree how 
much we all have to learn from one another. 


THE SPECIAL PROJECT IN FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


Perhaps the activity which in its purpose and scope best 
represents the long-range objectives of UNESCO is that 
for the establishment of regional centers of fundamental 
education. The definition of the latter term makes clear 
that in purpose this is an activity in which UNESCO cannot 
be other than vitally interested. Fundamental education is 
described as “that kind of minimum and general education 
which aims to help children and adults who do not have 
the advantages of formal education, to understand the 
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problems of their immediate environment and their rights 
and duties as citizens and individuals, and to participate 
more effectively in the economic and social progress of their 
community.” This concept includes not only the achieve- 
ment of literacy, but such matters as health and home- 
making, improved agricultural methods, and basic tech- 
niques of civic participation. 

Under modern conditions of technology, economic expan- 
sion, and ideological politics, there is certainly ground for 
the argument that the elimination of illiteracy and civic 
ignorance is no longer of purely national concern. More- 
over, there are nations which might be anxious to improve 
their standards in this regard were they not lacking in the 
trained personnel and technical resources needed to initiate 
programs. They require technical assistance in this field as 
much as they do in engineering or agriculture. There can 
be no doubt that this is a field proper to UNESCO. 

During the last four years, the normal program of 
UNESCO has provided services for member states desiring 
aid in campaigns of fundamental education. With the sup- 
port of the government of the country, UNESCO and the 
Organization of American States have jointly established 
at Patzcuaro in Mexico the Regional Latin American Fund- 
amental Education Center, which opened its doors in May 
of this year. Three specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions—the International Labor Organization, the World 
Health Organization, and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization—have promised participation in the center’s 
work for the countries of Latin America. It is evident that 
a significant beginning has been made in this attack upon 
illiteracy and low living standards. 

Under the resolution approved by the Sixth Session, 
UNESCO will establish over the next twelve years six such 
centers, including expansion of that at Patzcuaro. This 
project will apply the services already developed experi- 
mentally and tested on an appropriate scale. The centers 
are to be regional in character, since only a limited number 
of specialists can be obtained and since local or national 
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resources are too limited for the basic research which is 
part of the project. At each center two-year courses of 
training will be offered to specialists, with additional short 
courses for a limited number of students; these teachers 
and field workers will return to their countries and pass 
on the techniques they have learned by setting up national 
training centers or pilot projects. The regional centers 
will also produce model educational materials suitable 
to their respective regions; they will make available to 
the states field experts or teams for research or assistance; 
and they will provide clearinghouse services and secretariat 
facilities. Altogether, this network of regional centers will 
cost approximately $20,000,000 over the twelve-year period. 

This special project was supported by the delegates to 
the Sixth Session with virtual unanimity. The United States 
delegation not only supported the Director General’s pro- 
posal, but insisted upon insuring its implementation 
through budgetary adjustments in 1952. Whereas the origi- 
nal plans had looked to outside sources for most of the nec- 
essary funds, the United States urged that a part of the 
1952 budget be used for support of the Patzcuaro center 
and for the establishment of at least one additional center 
during the year. Through the device of a working party, 
and with specific proposals from the Director General, re- 
ductions were made in other items to permit adequate 
financing of the special project. Delegates from Egypt, 
Brazil, the Philippines, Lebanon, Iraq, Turkey, Thailand, 
Bolivia, and India immediately invited attention to their 
respective countries for the location of centers. The selec- 
tion of the site for the second center was, however, left to 
the discretion of the Director General and the Executive 
Board. There was a general feeling that in moving ahead on 
this project UNESCO was at last launching an activity 
of sufficient scope to fulfill some of the hopes originally 
placed in the organization. 


CONCENTRATION IN THE ANNUAL PROGRAM 
A contributing source of satisfaction over the enactment 
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of the fundamental education project was the prospect of 
greater concentration in UNESCO’S program. The early 
sessions of the General Conference received a veritable 
deluge of proposals in bewildering variety from intellec- 
tuals, educators, scientists, and all those who were hopeful 
that their own special dreams might be realized in the 
new international body. Each session since the first has 
been confronted with the problem of cutting the program 
down to manageable size. United States delegations have 
consistently advocated the establishment of priorities which 
would guide the Executive Board, the Director General, and 
the Secretariat in selecting for advancement those projects 
most needed in today’s world. On the whole, progress toward 
the determination of such priorities has been slow and the 
Sixth Session by no means satisfied completely the hopes 
of the delegates from the United States in this regard. 

It may be useful to mention a few steps in this progress 
nevertheless. At the Fifth Session of the General Confer- 
ence at Florence in 1950, the delegations agreed upon a 
“decalogue” of major tasks for UNESCO: 

1. To eliminate illiteracy and encourage fundamental 
education. 

2. To obtain for each person an education conform- 
ing to his aptitudes and to the needs of society, including 
technological training and higher education. 

3. To promote through education respect for Human 
Rights throughout all nations. 

4. To overcome the obstacles to the free flow of 
persons, ideas and knowledge between the countries of 
the world. 

5. To promote the progress and utilization of science 
for mankind. 

6. To study the causes of tensions that may lead to 
war and to fight them through education. 

7. To demonstrate world cultural interdependence. 

8. To advance through the press, radio, and motion 
pictures the cause of truth, freedom, and peace. 

9. To bring about better understanding among the 
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peoples of the world and to convince them of the neces- 
sity of cooperating loyally with one another in the frame- 
work of the United Nations. 

10. To render clearinghouse and exchange services 
in all its fields of action, together with services in recon- 
struction and relief assistance. 


This statement was taken to define for UNESCO a “basic 
program” covering the main lines of effort for several years, 
as distinct from the “annual program” which would be 
drawn within its framework. 

In addition to this statement of its own, the General 
Conference also had before it, in the Sixth Session, recom- 
mendations of the Economic and Social Council and of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, addressed to all 
specialized agencies, for the coordination and concentration 
of effort and resources. The General Assembly requested 
that reference be made to the Council’s criteria for priori- 
ties in considering programs for 1952. 

The draft proposals of the Executive Board for the 1952 
program were presumably made with the “decalogue” and 
the Assembly and Council recommendations in mind. -The 
resolutions numbered 147 separate items, a reduction by 
about one-half of the number presented to the Fifth Session. 
These items were grouped under the departmental headings 
employed in previous years: Education, Natural Sciences, 
Social Sciences, Cultural Activities, Exchange of Persons, 
Mass Communications, Rehabilitation Services, General 
Resolutions, and Activities in Germany and Japan. Con- 
centration was attempted by the selection of a few major 
problems or “central themes” for emphasis within all of the 
departments. Thus, action in the service of human rights 
is to be found under each major heading of the program. 
Fundamental education, the problems of workers, the im- 
provement of the status of women, and youth represent 
other “central themes.” Further efforts toward concen- 
tration were proposed by the subordination of service activi- 
ties within the departments to the substantive program 
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items, and by the deliberate selection within the departments 
of activities for special emphasis. 

It may be noted that the United States delegation was 
not entirely satisfied that this formulation was the best to 
be expected. Particularly during consideration of the 
budget, which had to be reduced from the $9,666,500 orig- 
inally proposed to the $8,718,000 voted by the Conference, 
an attempt was made to eliminate not only “fringe items” 
but the bulk of those not contributing substantially to 
UNESCO’S priority tasks. The course actually taken re- 
sulted in the elimination of the “fringe items” and “across 
the board’ cuts for all departments as compared with the 
original proposals. Later, a rather vaguely worded resolu- 
tion was adopted to guide the Executive Board and the 
Director General in applying priorities. In summary, it is 
probably fair to state that some progress was made toward 
concentration, though the necessity of continued effort in 
this direction remains. 


PROGRAM ITEMS FOR 1952 


It would be impossible even merely to list here all the 
program resolutions adopted by the Sixth Session. What 
follows is a very condensed summary outline of the major 
types of activity embodied in the program for 1952. This 
type of presentation may provide, if nothing else, at least a 
rough idea of the scope of departmental efforts. 

I. Education 


Continuation of clearinghouse services, publications, 
and assistance to international organizations, espe- 
cially the recently formed International Associa- 
tion of Universities. 

Continuation of fundamental education projects in the 
Marbial Valley of Haiti and at Patzcuaro, Mexico, 
inauguration of the special project for regional 
centers, provision of technical services, and pro- 
motion of inter-agency consultation. 

Establishment of a center for the improvement of 
worker education, 
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Planning or conduct of conferences and seminars on 
adult education, free and compulsory schooling, the 
education of women, the mental health of children, 
the teaching of living languages, the relation of 
technical progress and social change to education, 
and education for human rights and international 
understanding. 

Production of written and audio-visual materials for 
teaching about the United Nations. 

Sponsorship of international work camps and leader- 
ship training courses for youth. 


Natural Sciences 


Development of international scientific cooperation 
through grants to organizations, provision of docu- 
mentation services, and the operation of Field 
Science Cooperation Offices in Latin America, 
South Asia, East Asia, Southeast Asia, and the 
Middle East. 

Promotion of research through establishment of an 
International Computation Center, coordination of 
national efforts to found a European nuclear phys- 
ics laboratory, stimulation and planning of re- 
search on the problems of arid zones. 

Dissemination of the methods, discoveries, and appli- 
cations of the natural sciences and their utilization 
in education for international understanding. 


Study of the international protection of the rights of 
scientists and inventors. 


Social Sciences 

Development of international scientific cooperation 
through assistance to the several international as- 
sociations and a liaison committee, clearinghouse 
and documentation services, publication of the 
International Social Science Bulletin, and extension 
of social science activities in Field Science Coopera- 
tion Offices. 
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Aids for the improvement of social science teaching, 
and surveys of existing research institutes looking 
toward the establishment of new international 
centers for the study of specialized problems. 

Studies of tensions in social change, focused particu- 
larly upon social integration of ethnic groups, social 
and cultural aspects of migration, harmonization 
of technology with cultural values, and problems of 
states which have recently gained independence. 

Contribution toward the implementation of human 
rights through sociological studies of the problems 
involved in admission of women to the exercise of 
political rights. 


IV. Cultural Activities 


Development of international cultural cooperation 
through subventions to organizations, documenta- 
tion services, publications, and conferences. 

Preparation of an international convention for the 
protection of monuments and other cultural assets 
during armed conflicts; investigation of possibili- 
ties for an international fund for the maintenance 
of museums, monuments or collections of universal 
interest; organization of technical missions to as- 
sist member states with these problems. 

Submission of the completed draft of a universal 
copyright convention to a conference of govern- 
ments to be called for its consideration. 

Dissemination of culture through suggestions for the 
teaching of philosophy, materials for populariza- 
tion of the arts, arrangement for translations of 
classical and contemporary literary works and prep- 
aration of an index of translations, international 
seminars on the educational services of museums 
and libraries, bibliographical and documentation 
centers, and international exchange of publications. 

Preparation of a Scientific and Cultural History of 
Mankind. 
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Philosophical and legal studies of the concept of the 
rule of law and of the right to participate freely 
in the cultural life of the community. 


V. Exchange of Persons 


Maintenance of clearinghouse, informational, and 
publication services for international exchanges. 
Promotion of international exchanges for workers, 

teachers, and youth. 
Administration of fellowships, interneships, and 
travel grants. 


VI. Mass Communication 


Improvement of means and techniques of communica- 
tion through clearinghouse and informational serv- 
ices, research surveys, and a seminar on the produc- 
tion of visual aids for fundamental education. 

Efforts for removal of obstacles to the free flow of 
information through international conventions, 
studies of special problems, and publication of 
survey findings. 

Provision of press, radio, and film materials and 
services dealing with UNESCO objectives and 
programs. 

VII. Rehabilitation Service 


Relief assistance to Palestinian refugee children in 
the Middle East and other plans undertaken by the 
United Nations. 

Administration of the UNESCO Gift Coupon Scheme 
for voluntary giving of books, educational and 
scientific films, and scientific equipment. 

VIII. General Resolutions 

Collection and analysis of statistical information on 
the educational, scientific, and cultural life of differ- 
ent countries, and efforts for the improvement of 
international comparability of statistics in these 
fields. 

Studies of the diffusion of UNESCO publications. 
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Collection, study, analysis, and publication of inter- 
national cultural agreements. 

Study and appeals devoted to the problems of news- 
print. 

IX. Activities in Germany and Japan 

Establishment of international institutes for educa- 
tion, social science, and youth in Germany. 

Maintenance of a liaison office for German activities. 

Support of staff and facilities for the encouragement 
of UNESCO activities in Japan. 

Preparation for discontinuance of direct activities 
in Germany and Japan as a consequence of the 
admission of these countries as member states. 

Obviously, proper explanation of any one of the major 
projects listed above would require a separate article. 
Several of the items listed deserve critical treatment for one 
reason or another. One might have some misgivings, for 
example, about the apparent positivistic assumptions of the 
directors of the project for the scientific and cultural history 
of mankind. Since this particular work is to be prepared 
through the cooperation of interested specialists through- 
out the world, and the contributions of these specialists are 
to be made in preliminary form through a series of Cahiers, 
there should be opportunity for the critical examination 
of the materials for the history. Other program items 
might be criticized for the manner of their execution rather 
than for their original purpose. Thus, some of the exhibits 
and publications supporting the Declaration of Human 
Rights are open to objection for the interpretations given 
to some of the articles. Problems of personnel in the admin- 
istration of such projects as conferences and work camps 
may likewise cause difficulty. 

What the above review does show is the extent to which 
UNESCO has developed an on-going program, which it is 
now necessary to direct toward the goals of concentration 
and effectiveness. In the words of Chairman Sargeant, 
making the “keynote” statement of the United States dele- 
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gation, “The central problem is no longer what shall 
UNESCO do, but rather how shall UNESCO do with maxi- 
mum effectiveness what we know should be done.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES 

A final portion of this report may be devoted to a few 
items of administration and procedure which have special 
significance. The most important of these is the decision 
of the General Conference to convene biennially rather than 
annually. There was general agreement in the Sixth Session 
that biennial meetings would permit more effective staff 
work, since preparation for the General Conference requires 
long effort. At the same time, there was a feeling in some 
quarters that annual meetings were advantageous in per- 
mitting more frequent checking of the activities of the 
Executive Board. When the proposal for biennial sessions 
was introduced, it was known that some delegations, partic- 
ularly those of the United Kingdom and the United States, 
wished to have the members of the Executive Board desig- 
nated as representatives of their governments rather than 
as individual citizens. These delegations argued that this 
change would be indicated in view of the important deci- 
sions which would be left to the Board during the longer 
periods between sessions of the General Conference. Vigor- 
ous opposition arose, founded largely upon the principle that 
education, science, and culture should not be subjected to 
interference from governmental and political sources. There 
was reluctance to accept the change to biennial sessions 
until it became apparent that the structure of the Executive 
Board would not be altered by the Sixth Session. 

Within the Committee on Procedure, two resolutions 
necessitating constitutional amendments were adopted. One 
provided for biennial sessions, the other would permit asso- 
ciate membership in UNESCO for non-self-governing terri- 
tories. Debate on the latter question centered upon the 
desirability of safeguards to insure representation of such 
territories by their natives rather than by officials of an 
imperial power. 
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Among other matters in this broad category, the adop- 
tion of the budget aroused the most interest. As previously 
mentioned, the Director General’s original proposal of 
$9,666,500 was early recognized as unrealizable. The United 
States delegation, after careful study, was convinced that 
a budget of $8,500,000 would permit the Secretariat to 
maintain its current level of activity. This position was 
defeated, however, when, at the urging of the Director 
General, the Conference voted to adopt a budget of $8,718,- 
000. Under revised assessments announced at the meeting, 
the United States will provide 33 1/3 percent of this sum, 
instead of approximately 35 percent, which it has provided 
in previous years. 

Count Stefano Jacini of Italy, present chairman of the 
Executive Board, was re-elected to membership. Dr. F. 
Bender of the Netherlands, Dr. Constantin Zurayk of Syria, 
A. L. Mudaliar of India, S. M. Sharif of Pakistan, and 
Vladislav Ribnikar of Yugoslavia were elected as new 
members, to replace members from Belgium, Canada, Egypt, 
and Greece. The Board chose Dr. Paulo Carneiro of Brazil 
to be its chairman in the coming year, with Sir Ronald 
Adam of the United Kingdom and Monsignor Jean Maroun 
of Lebanon as vice chairmen. 


CONCLUSION 

It is to be hoped that this report of UNESCO’s Sixth 
Session substantiates the assertion that the organization 
has attained to a stage of formation which justifies relaxa- 
tion of some of the anxieties aroused during its infancy. 
In the life of a group as in the life of an individual, how- 
ever, each age brings its own concerns. While there is 
probably general acceptance of UNESCO’s objectives in 
the United States, there is as yet insufficient understanding 
of them, and much less knowledge of the activities under- 
taken for their implementation. Without attention to the 
program of the organization, and increasing agreement 
upon what is to be expected from it, growth in self-direction 
and responsibility will be exceedingly difficult. In this, 
as in so many other aspects of international understanding, 
much depends upon the teachers of America. 











INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


RAYMOND F. McCoy, Ed.D. 


The Fourteenth International Conference on Public 
Education met in Geneva, Switzerland, from July 12 
through July 21 this summer. Representatives ? from about 
50 governments outside the Iron Curtain gave major atten- 
tion for the nine days to the problem of extending free and 
compulsory public education to more than twelve hundred 
million people—over half of the world’s population—who 
are illiterate. 

While nine days are far too short a time to devote to so 
tremendous a problem, the specific purpose of the confer- 
ence was well served. As the details of this report should 
indicate, broad vistas opened, problems were specified, 
methods were discussed, and groundwork was laid. The 
distant goal of the kind of world where peace is at least 
possible seems, because this conference was held, just a 
little bit closer. 

In advance of the details of the conference, a likely mis- 
interpretation of its name should be cleared up. We in the 
United States tend to think of public education as exclusive 
of religious schools. Since most governments contribute 
financially to schools run by churches, however, such schools 
are generally considered a part of public education, and they 
play a considerable role in world thinking on public educa- 
tion. 


PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The conference was jointly sponsored by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education (I.B.E.) and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 





1 Director, Graduate Division, Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2 Other United States delegates to the conference, in addition to the 
writer, were: Chairman of the Delegation, Earl J. McGrath, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education; Finis E. Engleman, State Commissioner 
of Education, Connecticut; Galen Jones, U. S. Office of Education; and 
H. Arnold Perry, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
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(UNESCO). From considering its sponsors, perhaps, 
comes the clearest idea of the purpose of the conference. 

The I.B.E. is a survivor of the League of Nations organ- 
ization. In the pre-UN days, it was primarily a research 
organization concerned with education in the various 
nations. Its conferences were meetings of educational 
experts devoted to the theoretical aspects of education. 
UNESCO, on the other hand, is primarily an action organ- 
ization devoted to doing something for peace and security, 
in great measure through education. 

One of the things UNESCO is committed to doing is 
extending free and compulsory education to the half of the 
world which is illiterate. UNESCO is giving major em- 
phasis in budget and program to this work. It is committed 
to assisting member governments where the illiteracy 
problem is gravest to set up specific, workable plans for 
extending education. UNESCO’s assistance is through 
organizing technical educational missions to governments 
requesting help with this problem; through setting up 
regional conferences devoted to studying means (South East 
Asia, 1952, and Middle East, 1953) ; and, of course, through 
fundamental education projects on which it plans an expen- 
diture of $20,000,000 over the next twelve years. 

A major need of UNESCO is for the general pattern to 
govern its practical attack on illiteracy. For this it turned 
to the more theoretical I.B.E. For this, under joint sponsor- 
ship, the conference was held. 


CONFERENCE RECOMMENDATIONS 


A report on a conference like that in Geneva on public 
education must include the more formal results—those 
recommendations adopted which officially justify its exist- 
ence. 

The Fourteenth International Conference on Public 
Education adopted sixty-six recommendations addressed to 
the Ministries of Education concerning compulsory educa- 
tion and its prolongation. 

These included nine concerning plans for enforcing com- 
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pulsory education; four dealing with financing the plans; 
six, with the duration of compulsory education; three, with 
special problems; eight, with aids to enforcement and 
penalties; eight, with teaching aspects of the problem; 
tour, with staffing problems; ten, with school building 
problems; six, with the prolongation of education; and the 
tinal eight, with possible assistance from international 
organizations. While it is not necessary to reprint all 
sixty-six of the recommendations here, their general tone 
and flavor can be caught from the following typical items. 

1. Plans for the full enforcement of compulsory educa- 
tion, in the spirit of Article 26 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, adopted on December 10, 1948, should 
be drawn up without delay in those countries where the 
problem arises; 

13. Widespread publicity should be given to the financial 
aspects of the plans, in order to convince public opinion that 
since all educational advance is expressed sooner or later 
in a considerable increase in the national revenue, invest- 
ment in education is sound policy; 

14. The term of compulsory education should not be too 
short, especially in countries where the language problem 
arises. A child should not leave school before what he 
learns in school is sufficiently consolidated to be lasting, and 
to enable him to play his full part in the life of the com- 
munity ; 

15. In countries where no legislation on compulsory 
education as yet exists, the minimum term of compulsory 
education should be fixed according to the principles of the 
preceding article, but not so as to run the risk of never being 
translated into practice; 

29. School medical services, meals, and if necessary 
clothing services should be developed by the school authori- 
ties, not only because of their essential value, but also to 
facilitate school attendance, even where social aid of this 
kind is provided by other official or private bodies; 


$1. In order that parents should appreciate school work 
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and welcome compulsory education for their children, schools 
should be integrated as closely as possible with the commu- 
nity ; schools should play their part in raising living stand- 
ards in the community, and in its social, economic, civic, 
artistic and cultural advance. With these ends in view, 
schools should adopt curricula adopted to the children and 
techniques, such as active methods, which relate education 
to the children’s surroundings, arouse their interest, and 
make them wish to improve their surroundings. Schools 
should also profit from the experiments and pilot-projects 
made in the field of fundamental education; 

41. Their professional training should enable teachers, 
especially those in rural areas, not only to become technically 
efficient, but also to take an active part in the life and work 
of their locality, based on a knowledge of its customs, needs 
and ambitions. Teachers should be the active mediators of a 
fundamental education comprising general culture, hygiene, 
crafts and agriculture; 

48. Emergency school building programmes might be 
envisaged to meet most pressing needs, covering the use of 
prefabricated materials, and the provisional use of buildings 
not originally intended as schools, etc. ; 

54. Financial aid should be considered for families of 
limited means, especially at the period when children are of 
an age to begin work, to compensate families for the loss of 
earning ability and thus enable them to continue sending 
their children to school; 

59. That the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, in consultation with Member States 
concerned and appropriate United Nations Agencies and 
International Organizations, should consider the possibility 
of formulating a programme for assistance to Member States 
who apply for such assistance, in introducing free and com- 
pulsory education according to national requirements, and 
in accordance with the Covenant of the United Nations: 
such a programme should coordinate all sources of assist- 
ance now available, explore the possibility of loans, and 
raise funds from voluntary contributions. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CONFERENCE 


While the report of any international conference such as 
that on public education must deal with the formal, care- 
fully phrased recommendations adopted, perhaps more im- 
portant than these is the reporter’s analysis of the pro- 
ceedings. Though this analysis is less objective, it can more 
clearly indicate the obstacles, major emphases, and trends 
disclosed. 

The problem of how to finance more education over- 
shadowed all discussion at the conference. The countries with 
the greatest need for expanded education are the countries 
least able to pay for it. They find themselves in an oppres- 
sive trap. To afford more education, they need greater 
development of their economic resources; but to develop 
their resources, they need more educated citizens. Unfortu- 
nately, the pressures from below are such that governments 
cannot await the slow evolutionary process which the well 
developed countries went through. The circle must speedily 
be broken in a democratic way, or the temper of the peoples 
is to try another way—the communist way. 


The representative of the government of Iraq expressed 
the thoughts of perhaps most delegates with a dramatic 
question to the conference. He asked what the governments 
of the United States and the United Kingdom are prepared 
to do to help the underdeveloped countries break out of their 
economic jam? His implication was clear: outside money 
must become available if these countries are to make a real 
start on breaking the deadlock through either approach to 
their dilemma—more schooling or more economic develop- 
ment. Expanded UN technical assistance, greater Interna- 
tional Bank activity, broader Point Four help, aid from great 
U.S. philanthropic foundations—all are required and all get 
back basically to economic help from the United States. 
Throughout all discussion at the conference. there stood out 
the problem of how to pay for more schooling, an obstacle 
which must swiftly be reduced. 

Certain emphases in the statements and discussion of 
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many delegates, particularly those from underdeveloped 
countries, seemed important to this reporter. No matter 
how understandable the attitudes they represent, they are 
nevertheless mildly disturbing now and may become seri- 
ously disturbing soon. As the movement for greater school- 
ing makes progress, these tendencies will provide tremen- 
dous challenge to future United States leadership. 

Strong nationalism seemed to motivate most of the 
delegates in their sincere efforts to increase educational 
opportunities within their countries. Certainly this can be 
understood today, but just as certainly this unbridled na- 
tionalism must be brought into line with the greater inter- 
nationalism to which these same delegates appeal for eco- 
nomic aid. 

The nationalism evidenced is startlingly socialistic in 
flavor. The national planning necessary today in many 
countries is so enthusiastically embraced that the equally 
necessary qualifications—restrictions on the totalitarian 
powers of the state—are too frequently left unexpressed. 
One gets the impression of a group of smart men planning 
the future of their countries as they think it should be, but 
frequently losing sight of the basic concept that the state 
exists for the individual. The fundamental rights of the 
family in education are pretty well ignored. For example, 
the “school authorities” are to decide which type of sec- 
ondary schooling the eleven-year-old child will receive. 
There seems to be danger that the new schools planned will 
become merely the tool of the state. 

Related to this is another tendency which was clearly 
evident at the Geneva conference. Much of what was said 
seemed based on the premise that more education—any kind 
of education—is good. It was what was left unsaid, again, 
which impressed this reporter. Techniques, methods, age 
limits, enforcement of attendance, securing teachers, civic 
and vocational education, developing economic efficiency— 
all these were treated. They are truly pressing problems in 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. But care is clearly 
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needed lest man’s immaterial side be permanently skipped 
over by those planning the expansion of educational oppor- 
tunities. 

A delegate to this conference might have been a bit de- 
pressed by the magnitude of the economic obstacle to the 
attack on illiteracy, he might have been a bit disturbed by 
some of the tendencies he observed among spokesmen for 
some less developed countries, but he could not fail to recog- 
nize that here was a great new movement, a world-wide 
movement, taking shape. The conference was part of some- 
thing greater than it, something greater than the UNESCO 
program into which it fits, something greater even than the 
economic obstacle it faced. The world is moving towards 
more schools, toward education. It looks to the United 
States for aid and guidance. 


There will soon be more schools, many more schools. 
The question is will the United States really furnish help 
and guidance so that the educational colossus which is in the 
making is a force for good; or will the colossus be shaped 
from within the Iron Curtain. In either case, the Geneva 
conference made one thing clear: there will be more schools! 


ASSORTED NOTES 


Unrelated to the report proper, or to each other, are 
some observations, details, and information which may, 
nevertheless, be of interest. 

Although representatives of former enemy countries 
attended the conference, the only evidences of bad feeling 
displayed were between some Arab representatives and the 
delegate from Israel. The Egyptian delegation, through 
their actions and remarks, made no effort to conceal their 
strong hostility to the Israeli delegate. 

The United States was praised by the delegates of Cuba 
and the Philippines for the enlightened occupation of their 
countries, particularly as regards the educational opportu- 
nities provided for the native populations. By way of sharp 
contrast, no such praise was extended by countries formerly 
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occupied by Britain or France. The Irish delegate, good- 
humoredly, was pleased to hear that some countries had 
received an enlightened occupation! 

The use of Irish instead of English (still pretty artificial, 
I gathered) was only one of many instances where countries 
formerly occupied were trying to revert to a national lan- 
guage. In some cases, there had never been a single national 
tongue before English became the language of all the edu- 
cated citizens, civil servants, and schools. In some new 
countries authorities are hard pressed to find a national 
language to replace English in their schools. The aftermath 
of colonialization is operating against greater international 
understanding in many ways and places. 

Faithful observers of all sessions of the conference were 
women from the Catholic Center for International Organi- 
zations, 37 Quai Wilson, Geneva. The Center, operating on 
an exceptionally modest budget and mostly volunteer help, 
is directed by Mlle. de Romer. It attempts to keep track of 
Catholic implications of the many international conferences 
held in Geneva, especially meetings sponsored by the UN 
and its agencies. Currently the staff is considerably con- 
cerned over the atheistic tone of some publications of the 
World Health Organization’s director-general. The Center 
hopes to provide the research basis for Catholic participation 
in international organizations, if funds are forthcoming 
from some place. 

From the Spanish representatives at the conference 
I learned that Spanish universities have recently agreed to- 
accept, as candidates for the doctorate, American students 
who hold master’s degrees from universities in the United 
States. Examinations will be held only on matter studied 
. in Spain during doctoral work, no questions being directed 
towards work presumably included in the master’s or bach- 
elor’s program. At today’s rates of exchange, the expenses 
of a graduate student in Spain, it was pointed out, are only 
a fraction of those of students in the United States or other 
European countries. 








